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VALUE AND CAUSALITY 






‘HE exchange of views: between Professor Urban and Mr. 

Schneider has impelled me to take from a pigeon-hole a paper 
written originally as a contribution to the discussion between Pro- 
‘fessor Sheldon and Professor Perry at the New Haven meeting of 
the Philosophical Association in 1913.2 Some changes and additions 
have been made to connect it with the issue that has been raised by 
Professor Dewey’s theory of value as it appears in his Studies in 
Experimental Logic and which appears to be the point on which 
Urban and Schneider amiably but vigorously disagree. 

It is not surprising that the discussion of values tends to become 
more and more complicated. Four years ago at New Haven the 
issue was very clear-cut; it might have been named the place of 
realism versus the place of individualism in a theory of value. At 
that time realism was still a thing of experiment and adventure, 
while idealism, or whatever you like to call the type of thinking 
that still took subjectivism into account, was beginning to look de- 
cidedly conservative, and one of the interesting features of the meet- 
ing was that the realistic paper was read by one supposed to be, 
whether rightly or wrongly, an idealist (pace suo), while the posi- 
tion in which subjectivism is supposed to survive was defended by a 
militant realist. 

Of these two papers, the former, by Professor Sheldon, gave 
a definition of value in which the ego, to use a term now sufficiently 
discredited to be safe, is entirely superfluous. Professor Perry took 
the opposite ground and assured us that ‘‘it is held at the present 
day with something approaching unanimity that value in the generic ! 
sense has to do with a certain constant called bias or interest.’’* It 
is because this old issue crops up, as I think, in the Urban-Schneider 
discussion and it is because further discriminations are usually pos- : 
sible, and because that meeting at New Haven was a very pleasant 
occasion, that I revive its problem. 













1 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIV., pp. 701 and 706. 
2 This JouRNAL, Vol. XI., pp. 113 and 141. 
3 Loc. cit., p. 149. 
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I fancy we need no longer feel alarm at what may seem affinities 
with either realism or idealism. The traditional flavor of ‘‘subjec- 
tive’’ and ‘‘objective’’ should not impel us to dialectical preferences. 
The out-door habit of mind has become so natural that the old bogey 
of labels is rather attractively amusing than otherwise. The above 
reference to a shop-worn antithesis is, accordingly, only to notice 
that it has found its place on the shelf of metaphysical curiosities. 

As the more recent of the discussions I have alluded to began 
with a paper by Mr. Schneider, I will venture a word or two about 
that. Mr. Schneider’s point of view is that of what might be called 
a pragmatic theory of value. This point of view is stated at some 
length by Professor Dewey in his article* ‘‘The Logic of Judgments 
of Practise.’’ Now this context limits the range of the discussion 
very precisely. Professor Urban could, I think, easily have pointed 
out that while many things about value do illustrate the logic of 
judgments of practise, other things do not, but just because they do not, 
they can not be recognized in a theory of value that is part of a theory 
of judgments of practise. In so far as value facts come within the re- 
gion of intelligent behavior, Mr. Schneider’s account is, I think, en- 
tirely acceptable. But may there not be much of value that falls 
outside that region? Mr. Schneider appears to assume that what- 
ever is valuable is valuable for something. Of course whatever is 
valuable in the context of judgments of practise must be valuable 
for something, but surely many things are prized and enjoyed with- 
out reference to any utility or end or completed situation. I do 
not wish for a moment to dispute Dewey’s and Schneider’s analysis ; 
I do, however, point out that their analysis applies only to the sub- 
ject-matter that instrumentalism applies to, and this leaves out of 
account, I take it, one whole half of experience. I mean that in- 
strumentalism, and its corollaries, applies to what has reference to 
the future; I do not see how it can apply to what we eall the present 
when we disregard its causalities and potentialities. What I have 
in mind is the old contrast between beauty and use. Instrumental- 
ism certainly suggests causality made use of, and the instrumentalist 
account of value, in the desire to escape the harmless bogey of sub- 
jectivism, tends, I think, to equate value with causality. The old 
problem as to the necessity of an appreciating ego in a value-generat- 
ing situation seems to be making for the shelf too, but my paper was 
written when that problem might still be occasionally mentioned, 
and so my own remarks are conceived in a confessedly reminiscent 
vein. I shall use the word value in a sense quite the opposite to 
that preferred by instrumentalism, but a detail of usage is not, I 


4 This Journal, Vol. XII., pp. 505 and 533; and Experimental Logic, pp. 349- 
389. 
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take it, the point at issue, and whether the word ‘‘value’’ is given 
one meaning or another no relevant fact will be modified, and the 
eircumstances alluded to ought not to be obscured. 

Instrumentalism is, it seems to me, realistic in an empirical or 
phenomenal sense (these terms imply nothing metaphysically), and 
idealistic in the sense that it is interested in human situations, ac- 
tivities, and methods. In the former respect, the instrumentalist 
theory of value is somewhat in line with Professor Sheldon’s paper 
mentioned above, and in the second it moves in the atmosphere of 
Professor Perry’s paper. While an instrumentalist may claim, I 
think, that the problem of the presence or absence of an ego does 
not concern him, he may claim this because he has already decided 
the question and decided it in favor of Professor Perry’s position. 
_The instrumentalist, as such, is primarily interested in the data of 
what I eall below an ego-centric situation, but as an instrumentalist 
he is somewhat too indifferent to the non-instrumental data of that 
situation. 

The idealistic thesis that the landscape is a function of the ego is 
familiar and historically intelligible. The thesis of the realist that 
the ego is superfluous for the landscape is equally familiar. It may 
be worth while to remember that, in any case, the ego and the land- 
scape often do go together, and that when they do, the situation is 
not quite identical with what it is when they do not. Using Pro- 
fessor Perry’s very neat adjective, the more complex of these two 
might be called an ego-centric situation. I need not insist that the 
ego-centric situation is an entirely empirical one with which no one 
of us is unfamiliar. The originality of Professor Sheldon’s paper 
lay in his effort to emancipate value from ego-centric situations, 
Let us start, therefore, without assuming any ego, bias, or interest. 

Let us conceive, imagine, or define a section of nature where there 
is nothing that can be aware of a preference or an aversion, no 
sentient organism that can feel pleasure or pain, comfort or discom- 
fort, or any impulse whatever. The seasons come and go, vegeta- 
tion thrives and starves in response to rain, sun, and drought. 
Everything happens that conceivably can happen except that noth- 
ing happens to an ego. Does not the term causality cover all the 
influences here of one thing on another? We can, to be sure, say 
that the rain is good for the ferns and desirable for the moss, and 
that the drought was very bad for the wild flowers. We can apply 
the terminology of value as much as we like and we shall not be mis- 
understood, for it will be clear that what we are talking about is 
causality. And it will probably be always more natural to say the 
rain is good for the crops than to say it is good for the weeds. Ina 
strictly realistic world, however—realistic in the sense that it con- 
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tains no ego-centric references whatever—does not the word causal- 
ity describe all the cases in which one thing can affect another? 
However we may specify or complicate cases of causality, are they, 
under these conditions, any less or any more than causality ? 

Now when we introduce a creature subject to bias or interest, 
impulse or preference, is anything new introduced, and what is it? 
Does something now happen that did not happen before? If there 
is now something new, the ego-centric situation calls for a new word, 
a word which, just because it denotes something that world number 
one did not possess, should not be applied to cases of world number 
one type. Things are not now merely causally effective; they are 
disagreeable and agreeable, sought or shunned for themselves and 
their effects. 

If now something new is introduced when bias or interest is in- 
troduced, if the relation of things to this bias or interest is a new 
relation, that is, a relation to a new term, it is, of course, merely a 
question of terminology whether we indicate this new relation by 
one word or by another. Suppose we extend the term ‘‘value’’ to 
mean causality under certain definite circumstances not including 
necessarily any subject of interests or preferences; the word value 
ean then not be used to designate the new relation, and another 
word will have to be found to do so. Nothing will have been done 
except to identify value with certain cases of causality and to adopt 
some other word to do the work that naturally belongs to this one. 
I can not help concluding, then, that the presence of bias or interest 
defines a type of situation where something happens that is not a 
case of causality merely. What happens is that things acquire value, 
and if the relation of things to interest and preference can not exist 
apart from ego-centric situations, what virtue can there possibly be 
in seeking to ignore this fundamental circumstance? 

Another commonplace of the subject (as I had supposed) is the 
distinction between ‘‘intrinsic’’ and relative values. We experience, 
enjoy, or endure the present, we anticipate and seek to control the 
future. These may, to be sure, be viewed as different aspects of a 
complex present. The present is intrinsically as good and as bad as 
we find it, and it contains the resources, the causative, or relative 
values that enable us to treat the future as an object of enterprise. 
This terminology should, perhaps, not be taken too literally ; it should 
not be taken to mean that we value values and not things. Things 
are complex and acquire value from one property or another; when 
they do so they may be regarded often enough as individual instances 


-of this property. But within thé ego-centric situation intrinsic 


or immediate values may depend upon all sorts of circumstances, 
and a classification of them may be indefinitely complex. It is in- 
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trinsic values that are ‘‘matters of taste,’’ the kind of thing about 
which disputing is likely to be futile and argument banal. I sup- 
pose no one will deny that there are individual peculiarities of taste, 
and it is quite certain that such peculiarities are most respected by 
those who have gradually achieved a capacity for varied apprecia- 
tions. 

The causalities of world number one persist, but they no longer 
influence merely indifferent facts; they are or may be causes of 
value and so acquire value from the intrinsic character of their 
consequences. The shortest and simplest word to indicate this new 
relation is, perhaps, the word ‘‘use.’’ Is there anything singular in 
saying that ‘‘use’’ comes in with the ‘‘ego-centric’’ situation? With 
use, however, we are in a region of values where discussion is not ir- 
relevant, because causality does not depend upon the ego-centric 
situation ; only the value of causality depends upon that. The ego- 
centric situation added something to world number one; it did not 
take anything away from it. Man can not, of course, live in any 
portion of nature without being seriously interested in the mechan- 
ics of his environment, and we can and do study and debate the 
mechanics by means of which intrinsic values can be obtained. But 
what is thus studied and debated is mechanics and causality, not 
value in the strict sense. 

Is one more interested in the quality of the present or in the 
potentialities of the present? The wise man is, no doubt, interested 
in both. Nevertheless, most of those that are really interested in 
either are not, as a rule, altogether ‘‘wise.’’ Some there are who 
view things as a vision; others see in things the instruments and the 
raw material of change. The distinction above insisted upon, that 
of enjoyment versus use, may seem to be overcome in the fact that 
in actual experience the things that are useful or dangerous have in 
addition some esthetic quality, or may have; also that the esthetic 
value of anything is complicated by the future consequences it may 
reasonably be expected to produce, and that it is a corrupt taste,® or 
at least a crude and inexperienced one, that is indifferent to a 
thing’s ‘‘relative’’ value. This is, however, only to point out what 
is as obvious as anything else, namely, that things are complex and 
bear upon the future as well as exist in the present, and that taste is 
capable of education that does not contradict intelligence, but forti- 
fies it. And it is equally clear that a community should make its 
instrumentalities esthetically tolerable, for if the present is never 
possessed, instrumentalities are a futile pretense. It is to the in- 
trinsic values that sacrifices are ultimately due. In a greater or 


5 Santayana in Reason in Art, p. 207. 
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less measure we are continually mutilating the present for the sake 
of the future, and compromising the future for the sake of the present. 
That is, we are constantly sacrificing value to use and use to value, 
and what makes the difference between these so real and so well 
worth marking is the fact that both the present and the future are 
such empirical actualities. All this may not be worth dwelling upon, 
but the distinction ought to be maintained in subsequent generaliza- 
tions, 

The distinction between value and causality will not remove or 
complicate the discussion of any genuine problem. Only such prob- 
lems as might result from equating value with causality will be 
extinguished, and it is the apprehension that artificial problems 
might be created by a definition that must account for all this dis- 
play of shop-worn goods. 

What I have called relative values (instrumental values might 
be a better term) may seem to be a special case of those values that 
depend upon presuppositions. I may value and use a disagreeable 
medicine because it will eure a cold. I may like the Mona Lisa 
because Da Vinci painted it. These are, to be sure, both presup- 
positional values, but to class them together is to make a logical 
rather than an empirical identification. It seems to me their dif- 
ference is greater than their resemblance. If I may venture to pro- 
pose a pair of terms, I would suggest independent and dependent 
values ; instrumental values would then appear as a particularly im- 
portant class of dependent values. Dependent values are good for 
what can be gotten out of them, and there is nothing startling in 
saying that independent values are good for nothing. That does 
not mean that they have no value; it means only that they are the 
type and source of all value. And if I may repeat, the distinction 
between independent and dependent values does not in the least 
imply that things do not have both together. So many things are 
agreeable but harmful, disagreeable but beneficial; the attitude of 
esteem is so often spontaneous and complicated by various consid- 
erations. 

Any one who studies the problems of value is likely to approach 
the topic with a dominant interest in either esthetics or ethics, an 
interest rather in what I have ventured to call the quality of the 
present or the potentiality of the present. The difference marks 
two temperaments that are likely to misunderstand each other unless 
the distinction between independent and dependent values is kept 
clearly in mind. Is truth a value? Perhaps. If we say that it is, 
I suppose we must mean that particular propositions have the one 
sort of value or the other, or both. It is when propositions acquire 
independent value that discussion becomes difficult. Certain it is 
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that one who comes to the subject chiefly from esthetics will give 
ample recognition to what I call independent values. This happens 
to be the case with the present writer. I do not know that it was 
the ease with Professor Perry, but in his paper,® the strong empha- 
sis on independent or intrinsic value is accompanied by an illus- 
tration from the field of art. And when Mr. G. E. Moore is cited as 
denying the necessity of interest, the reference is to a work on ethics.’ 

This fact of special preoccupation leads to another consideration, 
which is that when a definition of value is attempted, the chances 
are that it is a case of some one seeking light in one direction or 
another, and it would usually be helpful to know in which direction 
the definition is intended to lead. For where the interest is genuine 
and the subject complex, where one is really thinking one’s way 
ahead, it is not likely that one seeks to make a definition and let it 
goat that. There will be farther work to do, a great deal ; the defini- 
tion is only getting started. I should expect that those who are 
more interested in the potentiality of the present, in the control of 
situations by intelligent behavior, would take very kindly to defini- 
tions of value of the type proposed by Professor Sheldon. ‘‘Given 
any tendency, in dead nature, in living organisms, in conscious 
minds, which presses toward a certain end; any other tendency 
that furthers this is for it a good, and any that resists it is for it 
bad.’’® 

A definition like this lends itself very well indeed to the inter- 
ests of those engaged upon that aspect of experience called the 
future, but it is entirely useless to those engaged upon that other 
aspect, no less real, called the present. And in the interest of candor, 
I may add that the view I have stressed received such meager formu- 
lation as I have given it, not in the context of ethics where the ideas 
of intelligence, control, and direction are dominant, but in that of 
esthetics where one topic of empirical importance is the education of 
discriminating appreciation, the attainment of progressive connois- 
seurship, that possession of the present without which it is hard to 
see how there can be a real possession of anything. 

It is only in the field of independent values that the great battles 
of taste can take place. One generation often hardly understands 
another. What would the public of Haydn have said to the music 
of Strauss? But the question of the comparative efficiency of dif- 
ferent methods to bring about an objective change produces not a 
storm, but an experiment. 

The emphasis upon independent values may seem, at first, em- 

6 Loc. cit. 


7 Loc. cit., p. 154. 
8 Professor Sheldon’s article, p. 121. 
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barrassing for philosophy, for philosophy is committed to discussion. 
Against that emphasis there is, says Professor Perry, ‘‘ perhaps one 
fundamental motive after all; the desire, namely, to discover a cri- | 
terion by which superiority or inferiority shall be assigned to values 
themselves—the desire to justify a criticism of the natural or em- 
pirical values. It seems to be necessary to provide for a scale or. 
hierarchy in which inclination shall be subordinated to duty, im- 
pulse to a ‘norm,’ or enjoyment to an ideal.’’® And elsewhere (p. 
155) : ‘‘The objectivity or commutability of judgments of value in 
some sense must be saved, not for the benefit of those debating socie- 
ties, for which he (Santayana) has so poor an opinion, but in order 
that we may read and enjoy essays like his own, and understand him 
even when he says ‘that good is not an intrinsic or primary quality, 
but relative and adventitious.’’ But what are the values that can be 
_ justified or criticized? Evidently values of instrumentality. And 
what are the judgments of value that have any objectivity that can 
be conserved? Clearly, it would seem, judgments of dependent 
value, judgments which result from a consideration of consequences. 
But independent values are, so to speak, the premises of specific 
value syllogisms. They can not be criticized while they remain prem- 
ises; the experiences that contain them must be construed from the 
point of view of their consequences, that is, they must be taken in- 
strumentally, with reference to a future. Independent values can 
not be discussed; this is what gives a certain effectiveness to the 
sort of popular ‘‘pragmatism’’ that seeks to insure anybody’s re- 
ligious preferences. ‘‘For as Moore points out, if each party to 
the discussion is referring to his own interest, no two can ever be 
referring to the same thing. This is the genuinely vicious sort of 
relativism which puts an end to discourse, and is contradicted in 
the very act of generalizing it.’’° The relativism is certainly there, 
but it is troublesome only for those who want to treat an inde- 
pendent value as though it were a dependent value. What we can 
do is to call attention to the things or to the aspects of things which 
have for us independent or intrinsic value in order to see if it will 
not then happen that the value is recognized. If the bias, or in- 
terest, or sensitive organization is the same or sufficiently similar, 
then the valued object is in practically the same relation in each 
case. It seems to be the slightly intolerant assumption that there 
is a definably normal type such that its values and preferences are 
normal and authoritative. This essentially academic ideal is a hard 
one to get rid of, especially, I suspect, for those of us whose business 
is teaching. 
9 Professor Perry’s article, p. 156. 
10 Loc. cit., p. 154. 
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Santayana puts the case for the cautious souls when, writing of 
Shelley, he says: ‘‘The question for Shelley is not at all what will 
look nicest in his song; that is the preoccupation of mincing rhym- 
sters, whose well is soon dry. Shelley’s abundance has a more gen- 
erous source; it springs from his passion for picturing what would 
be best, not in the picture, but in the world.’** What more im- 
portant subject of discussion than what would be best in the world, 
and who having the mission to discuss, criticize, and examine all 
things would not be likely to begin by assuming that all things are 
subject to discussion? If, however, value depends upon relation to 
an interest, if it can arise only in an ego-centric situation, values 
that are achieved, accomplished, or arrived at depend upon a term that 
varies from moment to moment. The curious thing is not that 
people are so different, but that they are so much alike. 

May not one circumstance that makes the subject of values diffi- 
cult to discuss without confusion be this, that many values are such 
intimate things? Experience is shot through with values; they 
illuminate it with an iridescent subtlety; perhaps we know more 
about them than about anything else, more than we can easily put 
into words or more than we want to. It would not be surprising if 
the more elusive qualities of life did not lend themselves unre- 
servedly to the method of definition. 

Professor Dewey in his account of practical judgments is de- 
scribing a cognitive activity, and he restricts the word cognitive in 
the way that is one of the characteristic features of instrumentalism. 
This sharper definition of cognition gives us, I believe, a really good 
and fruitful distinetion, and the purpose of this paper is to insist 
upon it, noting, however, that it involves what a Hegelian might call 
‘its Other,’’ and that the total context, that instrumentalists so 
properly remind us of, is not irrelevant. The ‘‘Other’’ to which I 
chiefly attend, and to which acts of valuation refer, is not cognitive 
experience at all, in the sense (I think the right one) in which in- 
strumentalists use the word. Also instrumentalism is more fairly 
and intelligibly stated in terms of verbs than in terms of nouns. 
One is reminded of James’s metaphor, the flights and perchings of 
a bird. The perchings are no less of the total context because in- 
strumentalists are interested chiefly in the flights. Professor Dewey 
states candidly that his topic is the cognitive act of evaluation, and 
he would (rightly, I think) like to:avoid the word value altogether. 
He is explicit in recognizing what I call immediate, intrinsic, or 
independent values. ‘‘Only a prior dogma to the effect that every 
conscious experience is, ipso facto, a form of cognition leads to any 
obscuration of the fact, and the burden of proof is upon those who 
11 Winds of Doctrine, p. 163. 
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uphold the dogma.’’!? But though that part of the subject to 
which instrumentalism applies, viz., the field of cognitive evalua- 
tions, is best described in terms of verbs, the points of repose, the | 
non-cognitive ‘‘perchings’’ seem to have an affinity with the more 
static substantives. To ask a question about non-cognitive experi- 
ence, expecting in the reply a statement of that experience’s cognitive 
aspect, is just the petitio that Professor Dewey will not have. 

In this whole matter I have done no more than expand upon a 
sentence or two in Santayana’s The Sense of Beauty: ‘‘ Evidently 
all values must be ultimately intrinsic. The useful is good because 
of the excellence of its consequences; but these must somewhere 
cease to be merely useful in their turn, or only excellent as means; 
somewhere we must reach the good in itself and for its own sake, 
else the whole process is futile, and the utility of our first object il- 
lusory’’ (pp. 28-29). Also: ‘‘Values spring from the immediate 
and inexplicable reaction of vital impulse, and from the irrational 
part of our nature’’ (p. 19). Readers of the same author’s Reason 
in Art may have been surprised that what he says about intrinsic 
values in the above passage from the Sense of Beauty receives no 
emphasis in the later work. Its title, however, indicates the subject- 
matter of cognitive valuations, whereas the earlier book dealt with 
the non-cognitive aspect of experience. The Life of Reason is a 
work in ethics, while the Sense of Beauty is a work in esthetics. 
Such separations exist, of course, not in life, but in literature, and 
so an instrumentalist might protest that it is a distinction with an 
intellectual purpose. All I ask, however, is that experience recog- 
nized as non-cognitive should not be given instrumentalistic respon- 
sibilities. . 

Now Professor Dewey, whose pages on ‘‘ Judgments of Value’’ 
I have had particularly in mind, does not confuse what I have called 
dependent and independent values. He begins by warning us 
against that confusion. He observes ‘‘that contemporary discussion 
of values and valuation suffers from confusion of the two radically 
different attitudes—that of direct, active, non-cognitive experience 
of goods and bads, and that of valuation... .’"'* He points out 
that ‘‘ ‘to value’ means two radically different things; to prize and 
to appraise ; to esteem and to estimate; to find good in the sense de- 
seribed above (independent value) and to judge it to be good, to 
know it as good,’’* 7. e., to judge that it is good for reasons that 
can be adduced. Professor Dewey’s account is complicated a little 
by its relation to a discussion in epistemology. He chooses, as any 

12 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 351. 


13 Loc. cit., p. 354. 
14 Loc. cit., p. 354. 
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one has a right to do, to tie the word value up to a cognitive act 
called valuation, but he states explicitly what he is doing, and I see 
no excuse for misunderstanding. But by so doing, does not the 
word value become synonymous, in the instrumentalist presentation, 
with the word use. Now if this is true, if the instrumentalist means 
use when he says value, why not employ the simpler word, particu- 
larly if he (and I think he is right) feels that the word value has 
become infected with many artificial suggestions? When a word is 
thus compromised, it is well to drop it if possible, and find another. 
Let us try the experiment of substituting the word use for the word 
value in the instrumentalist account and see what we get. It seems 
to me that we get a statement of precisely what the instrumentalist 
means, but a statement with which no one would disagree. ‘‘My 
theme is that a judgment of value is simply a case of practical 
judgment, a judgment about the doing of something.’ Value 
occurs when we face the question, What things or methods have the 
value of utility under the circumstances? That is, the exposition 
begins by limiting the values discussed to cases that are cases of 
judgment, in the instrumentalist’s sense. I can not help feeling 
that when we say ‘‘use,’’ as well as mean it, we say something 
equivalent to the proposition ‘‘utility is usefulness’’ which no in- 
strumentalist would call a judgment at all. 

In the above statement of my own, written for the most part 
three years ago, I attach value rather to what is not judged at all, 
but is independently esteemed, appreciated, or endured. This is in 
agreement with Aristotle’s notion of the good as that with reference 
to which instrumentalities are selected. It is, if you like, a verbal 
matter, but aside from purposes of moral edification, there is as 
much reason for characterizing value by irresponsibility as by spe- 
cific responsibility. The upshot of it ail is that the problems of 
value, wherever we attack them, take us quickly into a region of ex- 
perience, to which instrumentalism was never intended to apply, 
and where instrumentalists can not, as such, easily follow the lead 
of the subject-matter. Nor does it follow from this that rival 
theories of value are any better than instrumentalists think they are. 

The city of Syracuse (New York) has a very beautiful institu- 
tion. The state fair is held there every autumn, and on the eve- 
ning of the last day there is a parade of all the city’s children. The 
people of Syracuse regard this parade with an almost passionate 
affection. They begin to take their places on the curb a long time 
before the procession begins. It seems quite natural to say they 
value it supremely; to ask a citizen of Syracuse, while the children 
were passing, what it was good for, wherein the value of the spec- 
15 Loc. cit., p. 358. 
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tacle lay, would, I fancy, seem almost blasphemous. Does value 
attach really to things like this or to the means used to bring them 
about? Of course it is a verbal question, but it is a question that 
takes us to considerations where instrumentalism is no longer a 
sufficient point of view. 


WENDELL T. Busu. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





SOCIETIES 


CAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Psychological 

Association, in affiliation with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, was held at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on December 27, 28, and 29. 
Despite the absence of many members now in the service of the 
government, over one hundred psychologists were in attendance. 
The interest in applied psychology, manifested both by the formal 
programme and incidental discussions, was the most characteristic 
feature of the session, and in particular the interest in the work of 
psychologists for the nation at war was paramount. The presence 
of Major Robert M. Yerkes, chairman of the committee of examina- 
tion of recruits, Professors E. L. Thorndike and W. D. Scott, chair- 
man and director, respectively, of the committee on classification of 
personnel, and other psychologists active in the war work, made pos- 
sible a thorough survey of the work done by the various committees 
appointed at the time of our advent into the war and, moreover, 
provided the first opportunity for the Association as a whole to ap- 
prove, suggest, and cooperate with plans for future work. 

The annual business meeting of the Association was held Friday 
afternoon, December 28. J. W. Baird, of Clark University, was 
elected president of the Association for the coming year. R. M. 
Ogden, of Cornell, and W. F. Dearborn, of Harvard, were elected 
members of the council to serve three years, succeeding W. D. Scott 
and R. P. Angier. The annual dues will be raised from $1 to $2. 
Thirty-five new members were admitted ; three deaths reported. The 
council will decide later on the place of meeting for the next annual ° 
session. The appointment of several committees was authorized to 
take charge of various branches of the war service, chief among 
them being a committee to examine the literature of applied psy- 
chology, and one to consider the requirements of psychological exam- 
iners of recruits and other officers. 
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The membership of the programme committee for the ensuing 
year was announced as follows: Messrs. Angier, Baird, and Langfeld. 
H. L. Hollingworth, as a committee of one appointed by the presi- 
dent on the recommendation of the council, offered the following 
resolution: ‘‘That the American Psychological Association, at its 
annual meeting, held at Pittsburgh, December 27-29, 1917, hereby 
expresses its approval of the aims and purposes of Senate Bill 2403, 
now pending, relating to the provision for establishment and main- 
tenance of model demonstration rural schools; and of House Bill 
6490, now pending, relating to the promotion of plans for the elim- 
ination of adult illiteracy in the United States; and that the secre- 
tary of the Association be requested to forward copies of this 
resolution to the proper representative in each House of Congress; 
to the chairman of the Education Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor.”’ 
The resolution was adopted. 

A feature of the session was the report of H. C. Warren, of 
Princeton, chairman of the committee on psychological terminology. 
A preliminary list of definitions and delimitations was presented in 
printed form and the committee was reappointed to continue its 
work. It is expected that the work of this committee will do much 
to standardize the usage of current psychological terminology and 
more accurately to define the limits of various branches of psychol- 
ogy. 

The session was formally opened at 10 a.m., Thursday, December 
27, with a programme of four papers on general psychology, Major 
Robert M. Yerkes, president of the Association, in charge. L. T. 
Troland, Harvard University, outlined a synaptic theory of affective 
intensity, the degree of conscious pleasantness-unpleasantness, in 
terms of the rates of change of conductivity in the cortical synapses. 
The degree of the affective intensity is at every instant proportional 
to the sum of the rates of conductivity through the group of cortical 
synapses. H. L. Hollingworth, of Columbia University, in a paper 
entitled, ‘‘The Logie of Intermediate Steps,’’ pointed out the fal- 
lacy of assuming intermediaries to indicate identity in essence or 
structure, or a direct developmental relation between extremes, 
whose nature or origin is in question. ‘‘From the fact that we pass 
from one thing to another by degrees, it does not follow that the two 
things are of the same nature.’’ R. M. Ogden, Cornell University, 
discussed the attributes of sounds, classified as three kinds: tones, 
vowels, and noises, having the characteristics, respectively, of tonal- 
ity, voeality, and noisiness. W. B. Pillsbury pointed out certain 
analogies between behavior processes, especially (1). hitting upon a 
successful response and (2) accepting it as successful, and the 
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processes involved in more complex mental operations—recognition, 
perception, conception. The need of carefully distinguishing the 
two problems, (1) that of the origin of the suggestions and (2) that 
of the means of testing, was urged. 

The afternoon session of Thursday was devoted to experimental 
psychology. At this time the exhibit of new apparatus and teach- 
ing materials was opened. Among the interesting displays were 
F. S. Gilbreth’s models and pictures of motion studies; G. T. Gray, 
University of Texas, short-exposure apparatus; L. T. Troland, Har- 
vard University, a new control machine for continuous choice reac- 
tion; and F. N. Maxfield’s demonstration of the use of design (col- 
ored) cubes for tests of memory, imitation, and reconstruction with 
deaf or foreign subjects. A. P. Weiss, of Ohio State University, dis- 
played a convenient electrical seconds pendulum and interval timer 
which may be adapted to a wide variety of uses in the laboratory. 
Knight Dunlap, of Johns Hopkins, demonstrated an electrically 
driven tuning-fork which could be adjusted to a wide variety of ab- 
solutely determinable amplitudes; a set of cards pierced with 
diamond-shaped holes at various angles for tactual discrimination 
experiments; and a steadiness tester, in the form of a revolvable 
disk pierced with variously sized holes near the circumference, which 
enables each hole to be presented at the same point in space. K. 
Gordon, of the Carnegie Institute, displayed a series of 50 small col- 
ored pictures of Oriental rugs used by her in obtaining scales of 
esthetic judgment. C. H. Stoelting, representing the Chicago firm 
of that name, displayed and demonstrated a variety of new and im- 
proved apparatus, including pneumographs, a chronoscope, a new 
acoumeter, a new steadiness tester, and an improved exposure ap- 
paratus devised to procure a constant intensity of illumination. 

The session of experimental psychology opened with a discussion 
on ‘‘Interference of Will-Impulses’’ in the case of simple finger 
movements in response to visual stimuli and writing movements, by 
A. A. Roback, of the University of Pittsburgh. The study revealed 
characteristic differences between sensory and motor inhibition and 
a prevalence of automatism, graphic stammering, and slurring of 
vowels, a universal tendency to take the line of least resistance— 
results which ‘‘tend to disprove the Freudian theory of speech and 
writing lapses, or at least to confine its validity to a very limited 
range.’’ P. Reeves, of the research laboratory of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, described the measurement of dilation of the pupil 
adapted to various intensities of light and the rate of dilation and 
contraction under various conditions. In changing from daylight 
to complete darkness, complete contraction occurs within 2 seconds 
as a rule, but from 3 to 10 minutes is required for complete dilation 
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when the dark adapted eye is exposed to sunlight. E. C. Tolman, of 
Northwestern University, found that senseless material learned dur- 
ing ‘‘efficient’’ working periods (morning) was no better retained 
than when learned during ‘‘unefficient’’ periods (afternoon). K. M. 
Dallenbach reported results obtained with the cooperation of E. E. 
Cassell, both of Cornell University, to the effect that the attitude of 
the observer has very great influence upon the effects of distraction 
(metronome, bells, tuning-fork), often leading to contradictory re- 
sults. H. S. Langfeld, of Harvard University, put a series of 
sketches depicting emotional expressions to interesting use as a test 
of suggestibility. The judgments of most subjects with regard to 
the emotions depicted were easily controlled by suggestion, although 
free reactions were quite accurate. F. C. Dockeray, University of 
Kansas, found that subjects, in addition tests, showed considerably 
greater loss of efficiency under controlled than under non-controlled 
speed. The subject, left to himself, adjusts speed to insure reason- 
able accuracy according to the length of the period. E. G. Boring, 
of Cornell University, urged the determination of the ‘‘mnemo- 
metric function’’—the measures of memory in an associative limen, 
showing the percentages of material learned as a function of some 
condition of association, e. g., number of repetitions or number of 
syllables in a series. It was suggested that the associative strength 
is proportional to the logarithm of the number of repetitions and 
that the ‘‘mnemometric function’’ is the phi- function of gamma. 
A. P. Weiss, Ohio State University, described the technique of pre- 
liminary experiments upon the ‘‘conditional reflex,’’ light being 
substituted for sound, in the case of human subjects. 

The first day of the session came to a close with the annual dinner, 
attended by approximately one hundred, at the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association, followed by an address ‘‘Psychology in Relation to the 
War’’ by the president of the Association, Major Robert M. Yerkes. 
The history of the preparation of war work under the committee of 
nine (three each from the American Psychological Association, the 
National Academy of Science, and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science) was explained in detail, as well as the ac- 
complishments of twelve subcommittees devoting themselves to par- 
ticular phases of the work. The work of devising the system of 
group tests and their application to 100,000 enlisted men and 5,000 
officers; the use made of these results, and the acknowledgment of 
their value to military officers by the statements of 78 per cent. of 
the company commanders in the four camps where they were tried, 
has led the war department to approve the extension of this work to 
all camps. The plan to be employed henceforth in more than thirty 
camps was outlined by Major Yerkes as follows: (1) group examina: 
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tions of ability to read and write, (2) examinations of the literate 
group by means of the original set of tests as recently modified, (3) 
examinations of the illiterate group with a set of tests recently 
devised, (4) all falling below a certain limit to be individually exam- 
ined by tests recently arranged. The group tests will be given im- 
mediately upon the arrival of recruits at the camp, while the indi- 
vidual examination of the inferior grades will be conducted at con- 
venient times. Recommendations concerning the fitness of the re- 
eruits for various offices and vocations will be made on the basis of 
examinations. The plans of the committee on classification of per- 
sonnel, the rehabilitation committee, committee on psychological litera- 
ture pertaining to the war, committee on recreation, and others 
were presented. 

The session on Friday morning, held jointly with Section H of the 


American Association for the Advancement of Science, included 


papers on the war work of psychologists and papers on mental tests. 
W. D. Scott, director of the committee on classification of personnel, 
reported the work of that committee in introducing in the army cer- 
tain methods of classifying, selecting, and assigning men according 
to their fitness. E. L. Thorndike, chairman of the same committee, 
presented certain fundamental theorems in the selection of men; 
the principles of statistical weighing of symptoms, the misuse of 
distribution curves or levels, and the need of analysis of the inter- 
correlation of symptoms, were explained. Illustrations of the misuse 
of symptoms were given such as over-weighting, by giving equal 
value to several symptoms each depending on a common element, 
e. g., intellectual capacity; over-weighting where the value of one 
trait depends on another, e. g., value of memory depending on hon- 
esty; cases in which a certain amount of a trait (not the greatest 
or least) is optimum, e. g., a barber needs a certain amount of in- 
tellect or training, too much: or too little being disadvantageous, 
and the like. 

K. Gordon, Carnegie Institute of Technology, obtained correla- 
tions of + 0.86, + 0.82 and + 0.87 between the average arrange- 
ments of sets of 25 colored pictures of Oriental rugs by groups of 
individuals, 30 or more to the group. The correlation between the 
judgments of each individual and the group judgments was about 
+ 0.42. B. Ruml, of Carnegie Institute, explained a ‘‘rank-tangen- 
tial coefficient’? formulated to derive an index of efficiency of the 
selection of any portion of a group of subjects from a larger group 
of similar ability. L. L. Thurstone, Carnegie Institute, described 
several tests designed to determine ability to think in three-dimen- 
sional space, which he believes to be a special ability on the basis 
A paper by P. R. Dawson and 
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J. P. Porter, Clark University, gave a favorable account of the 
Yerkes Multiple Choice Apparatus as a means of tapping the gen- 
eral ability of eighth-grade and university students. W. Healy, of 
the Boston Juvenile Court, showed an improved form of a pictorial 
completion test. G. M. Whipple, University of Illinois, described a 
very significant application of some 64 tests in selecting pupils for 
a gifted class. Many of the tests proved to be a high value in dif- 
ferentiating abilities within a gifted group, and the gifted can be 
differentiated from the less gifted with great accuracy. The reader 
recommended the segregation of gifted children into special classes 
upon the basis of the outcome of the trials reported. C. Rahn; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in a study of functional periodicity in men, pre- 
sented data indicating certain slight changes (1) in the curve of 
energy-output, (2) in effective coloring, (3) in alimentary function, 
(4) in intellectual efficiency, and (5) in associational processes 
nearly if not quite on a par with those observed in women by an 
earlier study of L. 8. Hollingworth, of Columbia. It appeared that 
organic conditions, rather than the ‘‘mythical psychical complexes’’ 
of the Freudians, are potent causes of the erotic coloring of the fre- 
quent dreams occurring before and after the period. W. T. 
Shepherd, Washington, D. C., attributed to imagination, credulity, 
fear, reverence and love for dead friends, natural phenomena, and 
to dreams, each a réle in the development of typical concepts of 
‘‘spirits’’ among different ancient and modern peoples. 

Several papers on the use of intelligence tests were presented. 
K. T. Waugh, Beloit College, gave results of measurements of the 
mentality of Oriental and American college students. H. H. Cald- 
well, University of Wisconsin, found Terman’s tests for average 
and superior adults to give fair correlations with teachers’ estimates 
and college grades of 50 sophomore and junior women students. J. 
E. W. Wallin, St. Louis, found certain serial mental tests to give, 
probably, a truer measure of the intellectual level of epileptic and 
normal children than the Binet-Simon. S. L. Pressley, University 
of Indiana, presented very important findings with regard to ir- 
regularity of responses, on Point and Stanford scales, for normal, 
feeble-minded, and insane eases. It was urged that an exact state- 
ment of irregularity is second in importance only to the total score. 
The distribution of correct responses differs markedly for different 
types of mental defect. 

On Friday afternoon, a session for abnormal and comparative 
psychology was held at the Hall of Psychology, University of Pitts- 
burgh. A paper by G. V. N. Dearborn, Sargent Normal School, on 
‘*Vasomotion as a Test of Will power’’ was read. W. S. Hunter, 
University of Kansas, presented the results of maze learning by 
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white rats indicating that in certain complicated mazes mere suc- 
cession of kinesthetic processes are insufficient to establish complete 
learning. H. A. Ruger, Teachers College, in experiments with 
white rats, found no transfer from semi-circular canal practise in 
learning a maze—the rats being carried in a closed car several times 
around the correct path of the Hampton Court maze. Other condi- 
tions, e. g., learning the last half of maze first, rotation of maze to 
90 per cent., etc., showed some transfer effects. J. B. Miner, Car- 
negie Institute, reinterpreted the data from Binet tests of some 
7,000 delinquents, finding the least deficiency among juvenile-court 
delinquents and the greatest deficiency among reformatory groups 
of women and repeaters in local jails and workhouses. E. E. 
Southard, Harvard University, in a series of valuable suggestions, 
indicated the needs felt by psychologists for psychological work. 
The speaker stressed the importance of determining the presence 
and absence of instincts and original tendencies as an aid to solving 
problems of psychiatry. 

On the evening of Friday, the Association attended the opening 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in the Carnegie Hall of Music. President C. R. Van Hise, 
University of Wisconsin, retiring president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, gave an address on ‘‘Some 
Economic Aspects of the World War.’’ This address has been pub- 
lished in Science. 

The final session of the psychologists was held Saturday in con- 
junction with Section L of the American Association for the Ad- 
vanecement of Science. E. E. Jones, Northwestern University, de- 
seribed a standardized opposite scale; S. A. Courtis, of Detroit, dis- 
cussed the objective measurement of relative size of units in judg- 
ment scales; A. L. Bronner, Juvenile Court, Boston, pointed out the 
inconsistent use of the term ‘‘apperception”; suggested methods of 
study of apperceptive abilities, and their relation to conduct. E. 
Murray, Wilson College, presented data obtained from tests upon 
spelling ability and vocabularies of 200 college students. L. S. Hol- 
lingworth, Teachers College, reported upon an extensive research of 
disabilities in spelling. It was found that knowledge of meaning is 
an important determinant of spelling ability. There is a constant 
tendency for misspelled words to be too short; more often than 
not misspelled words contain (in wrong order) the appropriate 
letters; the initial letters are nearly always right and the first 
half of the word has a great advantage over the last. D. Starch, 
University of Wisconsin, reported on the role of visual span, rapidity 
of eye movements, rapidity of association and control of speech func- 
tion as factors in reading ability. L. A. Peckstein, University of 
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Rochester, found certain modified forms of the ‘‘part’’ method to be 
superior to the ‘‘whole’’ in learning paired series of nonsense syl- 
lables. F. A. C. Perrin, University of Texas, presented learning 
curves obtained from mirror reading, alphabet and analogies tests, 
showing the bearing of practise on individual differences. 

The session of the Psychological Association closed on Saturday, 
although many remained to attend the meeting of the various scien- 
tific societies convening the following week. The Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, the University of Pittsburgh, and civilians of the 
city proved to be excellent hosts and many courtesies were extended 
by private individuals. Not among the least favors were the oppor- 
tunities to visit the psychological clinic, various community build- 
ings, and especially the industrial and manufacturing establishments 
with which Pittsburgh is surrounded. 


ArTHUR I. GATES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Nietzsche, the Thinker: A Study. Wrti1am MAcKINTOSH SALTER. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1917. Pp. x+ 539. 


In Nietzsche, the Thinker Mr. Salter has done the English read- 
ing public a large service, for he has given them what is easily the 
best book in English and what will rank well among the best in other 
languages on a man, a notable—when not notorious—figure in re- 
cent times, who before the war was much misunderstood and misrep- 
resented and since the war has been flagrantly criticized and abused. 
That this German, who said: ‘‘To be a good German means to un- 
German oneself,’’ who had and expressed a genuine and eager in- 
terest in a new, international Europe, as against a narrow Teutonism 
or nationalism generally, who saw in German imperialism, ‘‘ Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland iiber Alles,’’ as conceived by Bismarck and fur- 
ther purposed and openly attempted by his successors, the era of 
Germany’s stultification (Verdummung), who exclaimed of Bis- 
marck or at least of one of his kind: ‘‘Strong. Strong. Strong 
and mad,’’ and who in his virtual deification of power sought above 
all things to avoid identifying power with mere might, that this 
German should be so often charged with responsibility for the present 
war and its Teutonic brutalities, as if, after Mr. Salter to quote an 
Englishman, the war were only ‘‘Nietzsche in action,’’ is certainly 
a strange miscarriage of justice. ‘‘Deutschland, Deutschland iiber 
Alles’’ and Nietzsche’s Uebermensch have very little in common. 
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Indeed, in their contemplated superiorities they are as far apart as 
two things in human life can well be; say, for example if not also 
for direct exposition, as man’s two ways of exploiting nature and 
her various forces and impulses, one at the beginning of his evolu- 
tion, the way of instinct and savagery, and the other at the end, 
the way of power—physical in its medium, but not in its will—by 
understanding and appreciation. No leader, then, of present, vis- 
ible Germany was this man Nietzsche. He did call upon his people, 
seeking to stir them deeply to a will to power, but so far their re- 
sponse, if in any measure present conditions have been a response, 
has been curiously stupid and bungling, being quite without real 
appreciation and being in effect seriously reversionary and in no 
sense progressive or exalted. ‘‘The Germans would have it, said 
Nietzsche [writing without evidence of the war], that ‘force must 
reveal itself in hardness and cruelty.’’’ So the Germans then and 
since; but Nietzsche himself in what he would say was iiber-Deutsch. 
I ean think of no more appropriate characterization of him. He 
may have been obscure. He may have been morbid. He may have 
had no real system in his living or in his thinking. He may have 
been abnormally uplifted at times even to the point of serious and 
offensive megalomania and have collapsed finally in mind (1889) as 
well as in body (1900). All these are matters of greater or less 
uncertainty ; all of them grounds of possible criticism to others, of 
possible failure to him; but in what he stood for, successfully or un- 
successfully, he was a super-German, profoundly progressive and 
idealistic in his philosophy, not offensively reversionary, and in a 
book that throughout is scholarly and conscientious, that is sympa- 
thetic without being blind or uncontrolled, Mr. Salter has estab- 
lished this beyond peradventure. Of course there are those who 
have not needed to be shown the real Nietzsche, but they are in a 
small minority ; so that this book has very ample reason for being. 
In these days, too, of the war and its blind partisanship it is well to 
be so definitely reminded that at least one German, a Prussian at 
that, and popularly supposed an arch-offender, was in reality su- 
perior to his German kind. There may be other Germans also 
iiber-Deutsch! 

Probably Nietzsche actually inspired his readers to misunder- 
stand him. He so shocked and challenged convention; gloried in 
paradox; courted profanity and violence of speech generally; 
flaunted—or faced ?—pessimism ; exalted power. With what seemed 
only offensive conceit he presumed to place himself beyond the very 
distinctions that men generally in their thinking or in their living 
have depended upon. What more natural, then, than that he should 
seem to have sounded the call of the wild! Only the outbreak of 
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the war was needed to prove the seeming to be quite real! But, as 
Mr. Salter well says, the war, if having place in Nietzsche’s phi- 
losophy, can be really only a fulfilment of a possible prophecy in his 
Ecce Homo and Twilight of the Idols, where references are made to 
‘‘Kurope’s system of small states and small politics’’—in contrast, 
as Salter points out, with ‘‘a united Europe and a great politics’’— * 
to ‘‘this nevrose nationale with which Europe is sick,’’ ‘‘this sickness 
and unreason, which is the strongest force against culture that exists, 
nationalism, ... . and which with the founding of the German em- 
pire passed into a critical state.’’ Men at large are so lacking in 
discrimination. There are always those two ways of departing from 
the law and the prophets, of escaping established distinctions and 
so securing special advantage and power, the way of sheer violence 
and the way of real fulfilment, of primitive instinct and of com- 
manding and advancing will, and men generally, including many 
who might have known better and ought to have known better, in- 
ferred the former as Nietzsche’s meaning when really he meant the 
latter. Not infrequently a seer’s lawlessness has appeared only 
offense and transgression. 

Mr. Salter’s book is well written and well constructed, but it is, 
on the whole, rather a scholarly production than a literary or artistic 
one. It suggests an important building which still bears the scaf- 
folding needed in the construction. Thus, after an introduction in 
three chapters, the three periods of Nietzsche’s life are taken up 
in order, comprising five, four, and seventeen chapters, respectively, 
and treated each one as to its general character, its ultimate view 
of the world, and its attitude to morals and polities. For the third 
period eight chapters are given to Nietzsche’s criticism of morality, 
four to ‘‘Moral Construction,’’ and these are followed by ‘‘Social 
Criticism’’ (one chapter) and ‘‘Social Construction’’ (three chap- 
ters). To undertake a summary of all this in any detail would of 
course be inappropriate here. Suffice it to say once more that the 
work is extremely well done and that in notable measure by careful 
and frequent references and quotations, Nietzsche is made to speak 
for himself. Fifty pages of notes at the end enhance the critical 
and scholarly character of the work. Significant, although also in 
part rather puzzling, is the following short Epilogue (page 474): 
‘*A distinguished German theologian, Dr. Heinrich Weinel, speaks 
of Nietzsche’s philosophy as ‘the history of his life’ ’’—piously 
meaning presumably that both men and philosophy were bad— 
‘‘adding: ‘The important thing in the last instance is not that we 
refute him, but that we understand him. For to understand him 
is to overcome him.’ If any be helped to a better understanding 
of Nietzsche by reading these pages’’—Query: Better than the Rev- 
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erend Weinel’s?—‘‘I shall be glad. Whether they are proportion- 
ally nearer to overcoming him, I leave it to them to say.’’ 
Nietzsche’s philosophy truly is the story of his life, a life that 
had its struggles and its failures, but also its aspirations and im- 
portant achievement. Not always lovely, it nevertheless sought and 
found something richly worth while and in itself it was a life well 
worth such a study as Mr. Salter has given it. Was he truly a 
giant? Was he a great man of his time? Then there is possible 
significance, perhaps also real prophecy, in the fact that the three 
periods of his development, first his devotion to esthetic values, then 
his passion for actuality, and finally his seer’s faith and exaltation, 
periods, in other words, of art, of science, and of philosophy, reveal 
in his personal life only a recapitulation, vivid and tensely dramatic, 
of Christendom’s experience since the days of the Renaissance, when 


first the medieval morality began to be openly exposed to scrutiny 


and criticism. Such distinct ‘‘recapitulation’’ is certainly what 
may give size to.a man and Christendom, as many would say, is 
soon to leave or is already leaving its seventeenth to nineteenth 
century passion for actuality, its objectively rationalistic and scien- 
tifie interest and endeavor, its realism practical or theoretical, and 
is very soon to enter or already is entering a time, to quote Mr. 
Salter’s account of Nietzsche’s third period, of ‘‘science and the 
ideal.’’ Thus Mr. Salter writes (p. 155): ‘‘If science, knowledge 
of the actual whatever becomes of ideals, may be taken as the char- 
acteristic note of the second period, science and the ideal are the note 
of the third. Close observation of reality and an unblanched face 
before it continue, but there is a fresh sense that the actual is only 
a part of the totality of things. Science is simply a negative test— 
we must not have ideals which are inconsistent with it.’’ As I read 
this, I was interested in it as an account of Nietzsche’s life, but 
also I found myself thinking of Christendom’s present stress and 
the great transition which this stress must forecast. ‘‘Science and 
the ideal’’ truly is what Christendom with a fresh sense is now be- 
ginning to feel and, as for the third period being philosophical, a 
better definition of the new philosophy soon to come if not already 
forming, would be hard to find. Christendom, we should recognize, 
has not yet really had its own deep philosophy, say its Socratic 
period and its consequent awakening to an inner, possibly even 
super-Christian, voice. Its own art it has had, thanks to Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, da Vinci, and others, and its centuries of science, 
but not yet its real and free, at once convincing and convicting, 
philosophy. Philosophies, yes; many of them; but only as hand- 


1The Harvard Graduates Magazine, as cited by Mr. Salter, sees him slain 
by Paul Elmer More’s Nietzsche, ‘‘compact as David’s pebble.’’ 
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maids, first of theology, then of various sciences, mathematics and 
mechanics, biology, epistemology. Its essentially philosophical era, 
era of its finally unrestrained philosophy, at best is but just at hand, 
as indeed the various reactionary realisms, ‘‘naive’’ or critically 
scientific, of the hour only emphasize. Do these not force the issue? 

And in the time of its new vision may Christendom experience 
some of the joy and faith that came to Nietzsche, for whom all 
change, all becoming, was a ‘‘dance of gods,’’ a ‘‘wantonness of 
gods.’’ ‘‘To blaspheme against the earth,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is now a 
most dreadful thing,’’ and again: ‘‘Certain great perspectives of the 
spiritual and moral horizon are my strongest springs of life.’’ Fur- 
thermore, his idea of ‘‘eternal recurrence,’’ so different from the 
conventional notion of immortality and so deeply significant to 
Nietzsche, is doubtless fantastic and also approaches mysticism ; but, 
however unscientific formally, it does suggest ‘‘science and the 
ideal.’’ Some day, too, Christendom may, not adopt it intact, but 
have vision of something like it, of something also both more scien- 
tific and more ideal than orthodox ‘‘immortality.’’ Nietzsche, then, 
may not be a great prophet of Christendom’s next step, but—apart 
from all questions of his size, since it is probably too early to make 
accurate measurements—he easily may be a real one. 

There are two things, finally, in Mr. Salter’s book, or in 
Nietzsche’s life, of which I venture to speak more specifically, namely, 
the interesting and illuminating story of Nietzsche’s relation to 
Richard Wagner and the significance of Nietzsche’s ‘‘ will to power.”’ 
The final break with Wagner after years of admiration and affection 
shook Nietzsche profoundly, even making him ‘‘spiritually ill.’’ He 
had hoped large things of Wagner and his great art, but Parsifal 
brought complete disillusionment. To preach celibacy was but to 
incite mankind to the unnatural. To Nietzsche Parsifal could mean 
only Romanism and Romanism’s separation of the natural and the 
spiritual which must always make the natural brutal, sensual, of- 
fensive. Before the war there were in Germany societies organizing 
against Wagner’s influence, anti-Wagner clubs, Wagner being held 
in serious measure responsible for certain brutish tendencies in 
German life, and, while the anti-Wagner clubs probably were for 
the most part only of a kind with conventional reform movements 
generally, springing from commendable moral feeling, but having 
little if any real vision, it seems right to associate the seer Nietzsche 
with them. To say the least both he and they were anti-Wagner, and 
with the object of making life morally better. Nietzsche, however, 
saw how unnaturalism, an abstract unworldliness, always begets 
brutishness. Morality, he realized, could not be substantial, or de- 
pendable, and at the same time unnatural. Just the unnaturalness 
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of the preached morality of the time induced the brutish sensuality. 
Nietzsche, then, seems to have had hopes of an ideal life incarnate in 
the actual and he found Wagner only perpetuating their separa- 
tion. For the rest, Mr. Salter suggests that the Wagner episode in 
Nietzsche’s life, ending as it did, was a critical influence in carrying 
him out of his first period into his second, out of his passion for art 
into his demand for actuality. The actual, however, ideally valued 
or, as I venture to put it, envisioned—the third period—would have 
all the value of a wonderful incarnation and revelation and in its 
effect on Christendom would force the Augustinian theology and 
Christology once for all to give place to a sublimated or sanctified 
cosmology, for which all nature, not a single man, would be the ideal 
incarnate. After an era of science what else could be expected? 
‘‘To blaspheme against the earth’’ must indeed henceforth be ‘‘the 
most dreadful thing.”’ 

But such an envisioning of the earth, or of the natural, would 
bring its own humanism, its own ideal for man, and in Nietzsche’s 
‘‘will to power’’ we certainly have an indication of this. The phrase, 
however, bears a message rather than a doctrine. Mr. Salter tries 
to formulate the logic of the notion and of its development in 
Nietzsche’s mind, but confesses that the logic he proposes must be 
his, not necessarily Nietzsche’s. Nietzsche’s interest lay beyond 
logic. As to the meaning of his ‘‘will to power’’ it means, to begin 
with, individualism in the sense of a pluralistic voluntarism and at 
the same time of what Hoffding, quoted by Salter, has described as 
‘‘radical aristocratism’’—sharply in contrast with radical democ- 
racy. The Augustinian theology, I suggest, had made for the group 
morality so decried by Nietzsche; among other things by its attitude 
towards a single, deified man it had made for morality as a collec- 
tive conformity to a type and so for men generally in all their rela- 
tions had fostered institutional life and loyalty—at expense of the 
individual—and an aristocracy of class—instead of an aristocracy 
of person. But Nietzsche’s view, thanks to his art and his science, 
is wider and deeper as wider. His ideal incarnate being the life 
of nature, individual character and achievement are exalted above 
the social and institutional. Individuals, more vital, less formal 
than institutions, are close to nature. As Nietzsche himself might 
say, individuals move immediately in life and nature, Christians 
only belong to some formal order or institution. Christians have 
character thrust upon them, persons are themselves what they are 
and they possess possibilities or powers beyond those of group or 
institution and above the common distinctions which the group and 
the institution impose. The best individual, moreover, must rule, 
lead. To quote Mr. Salter again: It is peculiar to Nietzsche that he 
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‘*eonceives an end for man beyond society.’’ Great individuals do 
indeed spring from society, but they ‘‘rise above it—the social indi- 
vidual |the individual who ‘belongs’] is not the highest type. The 
lonely, the solitary, those whose occupations and interests are beyond 
the sympathy and perhaps even the comprehension of most of us 

. are the real end of humanity, they alone are properly ends in 
themselves.’’ Others must serve, follow them. With all of which 
it remains only to emphasize, not the mere personalism or indi- 
vidualism, but the individualistic aristocratism and then to add that 
the driving force of human life, as of all life, from the lowest to the 
highest, is will to power, the ‘‘will, not to be, but to be more,’’ to 
reelize one’s essentially personal and super-social or super-institu- 
tional possibilities, to be a great man, solitary and masterful as 
solitary. Plainly, a cosmological notion, when one takes into ac- 
count all the incidents of its rise, as well as a psychological one; 
or a notion in which cosmology and psychology meet, for Nietzsche 
would exalt the individual, or some individual, to a cosmic will. 
Yet, once more, lest his ‘‘will to power’’ be still understood to en- 
join physical might and tyranny, ‘‘hardness and cruelty,’’ it must 
be observed, first, that he seeks to substitute the ‘‘will to power’’ 
for the traditional will to self-preservation and, second, that without 
any possible question he spiritualizes this to mean for mankind ‘‘life 
and the highest possible ascent of life’’ in a sense quite subordinat- 
ing the physical to the spiritual, exactly as self-preservation has been 
spiritualized or exalted to mean ‘‘salvation.’’ 

Nietzsche’s philosophy has already been called by many hard 
names, hard in form when not in meaning. One more, fully justified 
by Mr. Salter’s book, may be proposed: Appreciative Naturalism ; 
or, if I may even ‘‘make it two,’’ Envisioned Realism. Further- 
more, Nietzsche may unduly exalt the real and vital above the formal, 
the person above the institution, and the individual above the group; 
too much he may stress genius and its right to power; he may, in 
short, be too abstractly anarchistic; but at least one can say that 
justification for his seeming exaggeration may lie in current needs, 
that is, in the stage to which history has brought civilization. Per- 
haps, as not before even in all history, there is call for a great, pow- 
erful, epoch-making individual; for a masterful, spiritual leader of 
the vital forces of men. When history shows reversion, there is chal- 
lenge of progress. When the law is broken brutally, the law must 
be broken spiritually. If I were to criticize Mr. Salter’s book, my 
criticism would be what this suggests. Thus Mr. Salter has not 
studied Nietzsche historically. In a way that may be said even to 
make further study and exposition unnecessary, at least for a long 
time, he has presented and explained the philosophy itself, but its 
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importance as possibly contributing significantly to the philosophy 
of an era, and so its place in the history of philosophy, he has not 
duly considered. But, some one may object, Nietzsche in fact or in 
his own conceit was super-historical? To indulge in a pretty para- 
dox, there are times when history must have its super-historical 
moments. 


ALFRED H. Lioyp 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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of Sigmund Freud (pp. 145-160): James J. PutNam.—A review of 
Freud’s work is given by one in sympathy with it. II. Notes with 
Reference to Freud, Jung, and Adler (pp. 161-167) : Trigant Bur- 
row.—The positions of Jung and Adler are not essentially irrecon- 
cilable with Freud. III. The Adlerian Concept of the Neuroses (pp. 
168-173) : Wmuiam A. Wuirte.—Adler makes the organic basis the 
basis of his whole consideration of the neurosis. Some Criticism of 
the Freudian Psychology (pp. 174-194): R. S. Woopworrs.—-A 
psychologist adversely criticizes the Freudian psychology. Need for 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE seventeenth annual meeting of The Western Philosophical 
Association will be held in Evanston, Illinois, on March 29 and 30, 
1918, in acceptance, through action of the Executive Committee, of 
invitation from the department of philosophy of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Two of the sessions, according to present plans, will be de- 
voted to papers and discussion relating to problems which historical 
circumstances are thrusting into the forefront of attention. Trans- 
formations in ideals and in institutions are already manifest and 
further changes are inevitable. It is certain that the clearest think- 
ing of which men are capable will be none too clear for the leadership 
that is demanded. In an hour when passions are intense, philosophy, 
before all, is needed for the guidance of public counsels; and the phi- 
losopher has never had at once a more urgent call and a nobler oppor- 
tunity. The topics more especially suggested by the Executive Com- 
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mittee might be stated as follows: In the reconstruction of national 
and international society which is desirable after the war, what should 


_ be the authority of the State in its relation to (a) the liberty of the 


individual, (b) non-political organizations of human interests, and 
(c) other political groups? While it is hoped that the problems indi- 
cated will commend themselves to the writers of papers, it is not the 
desire that there be restrictions either upon the topics to be discussed 
or upon their formulation. Place on the programme will be reserved 
for papers on any subjects which members may select. It is urged 
that, so far as possible, papers be published in advance of the time of 
the meeting. Reprints should then be distributed as widely as pos- 
sible among the membership. This may be done either directly by 
the writers themselves or through the Secretary. At the meeting 
such papers will be regarded as read, the writers, however, being 


_ allowed time for elaboration, modification, or comparison with other 


views. The aim is to increase the definiteness and the constructive 
value of the discussion. Those who expect to offer papers are re- 
quested so to inform the Secretary, Edward L. Schaub, as early as it 
may be convenient. Either reprints or fairly complete abstracts of all 
papers which are to be included in the programme should be in the 
hands of the Secretary not later than March 15. 


THE psychological clinic, opened in 1915 by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Association of Applied Psychology in Los Angeles, has been 
continued in connection with the department of psychology of the 
University of Southern California. The clinical work is in charge 
of Miss Margaret Hamilton, a practising psychologist and president 
of the association. The preliminary report of the work of the clinic 
(Journal of Abnormal Psychology, October, 1917) lays particular - 
emphasis on methods of psychoanalysis and reeducation. Case re- 
ports are to be published as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. ScHAcHNE Isaacs, instructor in psychology, University of 
Cincinnati, has been commissioned First Lieutenant, Sanitary Corps, 
National Army. Lieutenant Isaacs is associated with Captain Knight 
Dunlap in psychological research on problems of high altitude avia- 
tion. He has been assigned to the Mineola, Long Island aviation camp 
where a laboratory is in process of construction. 


Proressor EMILE Boutrovux has written the Preface of the French 
translation of Santayana’s Egotism in German Philosophy. 
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